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Making Vagrancy (In) Visible: The Economics of Disguise 
in Early Modern Rogue Pamphlets 


SSESSING the stories of Nicholas Blount alias Nicholas Jennings, 

introduced in Thomas Harman’s A Caveat or Warening for Common 
Cursetors Vulgarely Called Vagabones (1566; 1567-68, two editions; and 
1573), William C. Carroll remarks that “In the various accounts, Genings 
plays many roles; foremost is the Counterfeit Crank [one who feigns 
epilepsy] . . . but he is also an Upright Man [high in Harman’s hierarchy 
of vagabonds], a Mariner or Whipjack, a hat-maker, a serving man, a 
rogue, an artificer, a parody of himself [in picture], and finally ‘a moniment’ 
in Bridewell.”' This multiply-roled vagrant captured the imaginations 
of Harman’s audience (leading to textual and visual embellishments of 
his story in subsequent editions) as well as of modern cultural critics of 
Harman’s work, including Stephen Greenblatt, Elizabeth Hanson, and 
(most fully) Carroll. All of these critics, together with scholars of rogue 
pamphlets in general, focus on the roles vagrants such as Jennings are said 
to play and inevitably turn to a discussion of some theatrical work, the 
favorite being King Lear (in Greenblatt, Carroll, and Linda Woodbridge’s 
recent book). 

This is not a naive move. Although the unquestioning conflation 
of the history of vagrants with the literature of roguery characterized early 
writers about rogue pamphlets, later critics have attempted to separate 
out fact from fiction. Nevertheless, they characteristically adopt a sequential 
pattern of analysis that itself suggests convergence: that is, they typically 
trace a narrative line that leads, as if necessarily, from historical vagrants to 


1. William C. Carroll, Fat King/Lean Beggar: Representations of Poverty in the Age of Shakespeare 
(Ithaca, 1996), pp. 81-82. 
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rogue pamphlets to drama or theatricality.” Such would seem the logical 
direction to take, given the rogue pamphleteers’ own obsession with the 
role-playing of rogues, which was bolstered by the government’s 1572 
inclusion of itinerant players into its list of the legally vagrant. Neverthe- 
less, I propose that we resist the push to theatricality, for so many of the 
“roles” Harman says Jennings and other vagrants played—mariner, hat- 
maker, servingman, artificer—could be “played” by a vagrant laborer in 
earnest. They typify a new economic network, a “vagrant” economy, 
constituted of multiple, serial, and itinerant employment that may 
well have unmoored class, gender, and even historical identities. But if 
the displaced workers of such a vagrant economy necessarily speculated in 
different roles, they were not, nor could they afford to be, role-playing. A 
brief survey of the new mobile labor market of late sixteenth- and early 
seventeenth-century England will allow us more fully to understand its 
mis-representation as manifold disguising in the rogue pamphlet of Thomas 


2. Early studies that tend to read rogue pamphlets as if they were historical documents, despite 
occasional qualifications, include Frank Aydelotte, Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds, Oxford His- 
torical and Literary Studies (Oxford, 1913), I, 76-139; A. V. Judges, The Elizabethan Underworld: A 
Collection of Tudor and Early Stuart Tracts and Ballads Telling of the Lives and Misdoings of Vagabonds, 
Thieves, Rogues and Cozeners, and Giving Some Account of the Operation of the Criminal Law (New 
York, 1930), pp. xiii-Ixiv; and James A. S. McPeek, The Black Book of Knaves and Unthrifts in Shake- 
speare and Other Renaissance Authors (n.p., 1965). Later believers include John L. McMullen, The 
Canting Crew: London’s Criminal Underworld, 1550-1700 (New Brunswick, 1984) and Gamini 
Salgado, The Elizabethan Underworld (New York, 1992). Though highly sophisticated in its 
approach, I would also place in this camp Bryan Reynolds, Becoming Criminal: Transversal Perform- 
ance and Cultural Dissidence in Early Modern England (Baltimore, MD, 2002). 

More recent studies that are more careful to separate out the “history” from the “fiction” of 
vagrants, but that follow a narrative line from vagrancy to drama/theatricality (usually through 
rogue pamphlets) include: Linda Woodbridge, Vagrancy, Homelessness, and English Renaissance 
Literature (Urbana and Chicago, 2001); Heather Dubrow, Shakespeare and Domestic Loss (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1999) (Dubrow discusses Shakespeare’s poetry as well as plays); Elizabeth Hanson, Discovering 
the Subject in Renaissance England (Cambridge, Eng., 1998), ch. 3; Garrett A. Sullivan, Jr., “Know- 
ing One’s Place: The Highway, the Estate, and A Jovial Crew,” The Drama Of Landscape: Land, 
Property, and Social Relations on the Early Modern Stage (Stanford, 1998), pp. 159-93; Carroll, Fat 
King/Lean Beggar; Jeffrey Knapp, “Rogue Nationalism,” in Centuries’ Ends, Narrative Means, ed. 
Robert Newman (Stanford, 1996), pp. 138-50; Theodora A. Jankowski, “Historicizing and 
Legitimating Capitalism: Thomas Heywood’s Edward IV and If You Know Not Me, You Know 
Nobody,” in Medieval and Renaissance Drama in England, ed. Leeds Barroll (London and Toronto, 
1995), VII, 305-37; Marcia A. McDonald, “The Elizabethan Poor Laws and the Stage in the late 
1590s,” in Barroll, pp. 121-44; Rosemary Gaby, “Of Vagabonds and Commonwealths: Beggar’s 
Bush, A Jovial Crew, and The Sisters,” Studies in English Literature 34 (1994), 401-24; Stephen 
Greenblatt, “Invisible Bullets,” in Shakespearean Negotiations: The Circulation of Social Energy in 
Renaissance England (Berkeley, 1988), pp. 49—65; and an early instance of this methodology, Normand 
Berlin, The Base String: The Underworld in Elizabethan Drama (Rutherford, NJ., 1968). 
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Harman, whose influence reached beyond the “fictions” of literature to 
the “facts” of history.” 

First, two “caveats” of my own. 1) When I use the word “new,” I do 
not mean to imply “original.” Change is rarely sudden and what might 
appear “new” at any one moment in time might in fact be an old bird in 
new dressing. A sense of newness, for instance, may be a response not so 
much to actually new phenomena as to an intensifying of already exist- 
ing institutions and events. Certainly, as David Harris Sacks has noted, 
mobility, by-employments, and vagrants were not entirely new in the 
sixteenth century, any more than were alehouses, which housed and fed 
the itinerant. It was the burgeoning of such phenomena, among others, 
at the end of the sixteenth century—fueled by rapid expansion of manu- 
facturing centers, preeminently London, and by growing dependence on 
credit—that created the impression of an emergent, destabilizing “new” 
economy.’ 2) Although my focus is decidedly “low” in this essay, I do 
not mean to deny that a certain degree of instability and displacement 
characterized all classes of early modern society who were involved in 
the new money market, as Lawrence Stone has shown. For example, 
the upper sorts, specifically wealthy merchants, yeomen, and gentry, 
engaged extensively in the mobility of “improvement.” But in speaking 
of a vagrant economy, I am far more focused on the radical mobility 
of actual vagrants and the itinerant laborers who were often arrested as 
vagrants. Included in the latter body of unsettled working poor were huge 
numbers of servants and apprentices who, willingly or not, frequently 
changed positions. We know, for instance, that 60 per cent of appren- 
tices in London around 1600 (and an even higher percentage of appren- 
tices in other major cities, such as Norwich, Bristol and Salisbury) never 
completed their terms. Many such apprentices were arrested for vagrancy, 
and many as well would have joined the nomadic labor pool on the fringe 


3. Fora fuller discussion of the background “vagrant” economy discussed here, see my “London’s 
Vagrant Economy: Making Space for ‘Low’ Subjectivity,” in Material London ca. 1600, ed. Lena 
Cowen Orlin (Philadelphia, 2000), pp. 206-25 and my forthcoming book, Vagrant Subjects: The 
Culture of Mobility in Early Modern England. 

4. David Harris Sacks, “The Nature of Reality: Historical Facts and Fictions,” response to 
a panel for the North American Conference on British Studies, titled “History, the New His- 
toricism, and the Renaissance Literature of Roguery: New Perspectives,” October 13, 2000. I 
would like to thank Professor Sacks for generously providing me with a copy of his response. 

5. Lawrence Stone, “Social Mobility in England, 1500-1700,” Past and Present, 33 (1966), 
16-55. 
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of vagrancy (im)proper.° Thomas Spickernell, for example, was listed 
by the town clerk of Maldon in 1595 as “somtyme apprentice to a 
bookebynder; after, a vagrant pedler; then, a ballet singer and seller; and 
now, a minister and alehouse-keeper in Maldon.” Ilana Ben-Amos cites 
a host of other such mendicant laborers among early modern youths. One 
such youth worked at various times as an errand boy, a domestic servant, 
a gunmaker’s apprentice, a pitman, a coachman, a driver, an agricultural 
laborer, a beggar, and a gardener.’ 

It is but a sidestep from such diversely employed youths, dispersed 
spatially as well as economically over the English landscape, to the ped- 
lars and chapmen of all ages who linked town and country in a growing 
network of exchange. So necessary were these tradesmen to the dissemi- 
nation of consumer goods that the new vagrancy law of 1604 omitted 
them from the list of the legally vagrant (although they continued to be 
persecuted well into the late seventeenth century).* Pedlars and petty 
chapmen specialized in trading in the diverse cheap luxury goods of a 
burgeoning new domestic economy discussed at length by Joan Thirsk. 
The late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, Thirsk notes, saw the 
rise of new goods that capitalized on surplus labor. Lace-work, stocking- 


6. A. L. Beier, “Social Problems in Elizabethan London,” Journal of Interdisciplinary History, UX:2 
(Autumn, 1978), 215. Paul Griffiths provides statistics on the high drop-out rates; Youth and Author- 
ity: Formative Experiences in England, 1560—1640 (Oxford, 1996), p. 330, n. 172. See also his “Master- 
less Young People in Norwich, 1560-1645,” in The Experience of Authority in Early Modern England, 
ed. Paul Griffiths, Adam Fox, and Steve Hindle (New York, 1996), pp. 146—86. In Beier’s account- 
ing, three-quarters of the arrested vagrants of London whose occupations were listed between 
1597 and 1608 were from the ranks of servants and apprentices (p. 214). Certainly some apprentices 
profited from early termination, as Steve Rappaport argues, breaking their indentures in order 
to return to their homes with their newly-acquired skills; “Reconsidering Apprenticeship in 
Sixteenth-Century London,” in Renaissance Society and Culture: Essays in Honor of Eugene F. Rice, 
Jr., ed. John Monfassani and Ronald S. Musto (New York, 1991), pp. 239-61; see also his Worlds 
within Worlds: Structures of Life in Sixteenth-century London (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 311-15. But given 
the large numbers of apprentices among those arrested for vagrancy, a less rosy picture of broken 
terms colors the urban scene. Ian W. Archer also takes objection to Rappaport’s overly optimistic 
vision of the apprenticeship system in The Pursuit of Stability: Social Relations in Elizabethan London 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1991), p. 15. 

7. Maldon Borough records, D/B 3/3/397/18. Cited by Andrew Clark, ed., The Shirburne 
Ballads, 1585-1616 (Oxford, 1907), pp. 6—7. Ilana Krausman Ben-Amos, Adolescence and Youth in 
Early Modern England (New Haven, 1994), p. 82; see also pp. 82-83. Ben-Amos has a habit of 
ending the youth’s story with placement as an apprentice, but, given the large drop-out rate 
of apprentices, in many cases such placement would be but a stage in a continuous process of 
displacement. 

8. Margaret Spufford provides the best account of such itinerant sellers; The Great Reclothing of 
Rural England (London, 1984). 
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knitting, the making of pins and buttons, and distilling aqua vita were all 
new domestic trades.’ That they were conceived of not only as requiring 
few start-up costs but also as occupying a space outside the traditional 
labor force is suggested by the setting up of vagrants to work in such 
trades in institutions, called “bridewells,” designed during this period for 
employing the poor."® 

Even outside the workhouse, much of the lower spectrum of society 
was engaged in by-employments of these kinds in addition to their “es- 
tablished” trade. Holding down more than one job was becoming the 
norm. As Thirsk points out, “poorer men had two and three occupations 
at once. Licensed alehouse keepers in Staffordshire, for example, were 
also tailors or weavers, shearmen or wheelwrights, husbandmen, shoe 
makers, dyers, or joiners” (p. 172). Such multi-tasking was the geograph- 
ically placed equivalent to the other common practice of shifting from 
job to job (into which simultaneous multiple employment easily con- 
verted) that especially characterized the wage-earner and other laboring 
poor. As Jeremy Boulton observes in his study of Southwark, “One Henry 
Ducklyn was... described as labourer, servingman and chamberlain; 
Richard Beldam as a servingman, labourer, horsekeeper, husbandman and 
victualler.”'' North Norfolk laborers, A. Hassel Smith finds, developed 
such a “multi-faceted fringe economy” of job switching that they some- 
times could and would not make themselves available for seasonal hire 


9. Joan Thirsk, Economic Policy and Projects: The Development of a Consumer Society in Early 
Modern England (Oxford, 1978), p. 6. 

ro. Among the twenty-six “Artes, Occupations, Labors, and Works, to be set up in Bridewell” 
in London, for instance, were included such new domestic labors as the making of “nayles,” “gloues,” 
“Combes,” “Inkle and Tape,” “silke Lace,” “Pinnes,” “Pointes,” “bayes,” and “feltes,” as well as 
the “knitting of hose,” “spinning of Linnen yarne,” and “Drawing of wier”; Orders Appointed to be 
executed in the Cittie of London, for setting roges and idle persons to worke, and for releefe of the poore 
(London, n.d.). The Orders were probably printed in 1582 or 1586. See also Thirsk, pp. 65-66. 

11. Jeremy Boulton, Neighbourhood and Society: A London Suburb in the Seventeenth Century (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1987), pp. 72—73. See also Keith Wrightson and David Levine, Poverty and Piety in an 
English Village: Terling, 1525-1700 (New York, 1979), pp. 22-23. As Thirsk adds in her study, a 
“flexible, even casual, attitude to the choice of an occupation” characterized even more well-to- 
do entrepreneurs in the new domestic trades, who might shift from job to job (pp. 171, 172). 
Archer similarly observes an increasing tendency toward the end of the sixteenth century for free- 
men of particular companies in London to take on other trades. For example: “During the first 
decade of the seventeenth century the Blacksmiths admitted at least three tailors, two hatmakers, 
two goldsmiths, a coachmaker, a pointmaker, an embroiderer, a carman, and a wheelwright, and 
it is unlikely that all cases were recorded” (Pursuit of Stability), p. 115. Such job-shifting by the 
“middling sorts” suggests that vagrant economics was truly spacious, extending beyond the 
itinerant and multi-tasked laboring poor. 
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in local husbandry. “Hence,” Smith concludes, “the comments by 
seventeenth—century authors—writing from the viewpoint of would- 
be-employers—about the shiftlessness of the labouring poor and their 
disinclination to work. ‘Work’ meant something quite different for 
each of the parties concerned.” 

Confusion over the diffusion of labor can be seen in the conceptual 
problem authorities faced when listing the “occupation” of those arrested 
for vagrancy. Typically, as with the occasionally and serially employed 
Wiltshire man arrested in 1605—identified as ‘sometimes a weaver, some- 
times a surgeon, sometimes a minstrel, sometimes a dyer, and now a 
bullard’”’—the vagrant laborer would be accused of having “no trade to live 
by.”'? Behind this conceptual block lay yet another: resistance to the 
notion that work and need could go hand-in-hand. The idea of a new 
category of poor, neither deserving impotent nor undeserving sturdy 
rogue, but deserving, sturdy indigent who sought but could not find 
enough work, did slowly seep into the official consciousness. The 1572 
vagrancy law, for instance, although severe against offenders, also included 
for the first time a proviso for itinerant harvest workers and for servants 
who had been turned away or whose masters had died. And later statutes 
attempted to employ resident “able” poor by providing for parish ap- 
prenticeships and workhouses, as we have seen (although both projects 
ultimately failed). For all its well-meaning efforts, however, authorities 
continued to have difficulty distinguishing the unemployed, the under- 
employed, and the multi-tasked or in-transit laboring poor from the 
incorrigibly idle or “sturdy beggar.” Such a crisis of categories could fuel 
fears and hostilities on the part of authorities. '* 


12. A. Hassel Smith, “Labourers in Late Sixteenth-Century England: A Case Study from North 
Norfolk [Part II],” Continuity and Change, 4 (1989), 380-81. 

13. A. L. Beier, Masterless Men: The Vagrancy Problem in England, 1560-1640 (London, 1986), 
p. 88. 

14. The Statutes of the Realm, IV.i.592. In The English Poor Law, 1531-1782 (London, 1990), Slack 
notes that the concept of the laboring poor can be found as early as a survey of the poor in London 
in 1552 and monastic visitation injunctions in 1535—1536. But frequent references to this shadowy 
category of poor only become prevalent in the late sixteenth century; for instance, the matter of 
who was to be counted as a vagrant was “a topic much disputed in the Commons in 1571 and 
1572” (pp. 12, 20). Norwich in 1570 and Ipswich in 1597 were among the first towns to recognize 
that the resident needy could include the employed and underemployed, not just the disabled, old, 
and orphaned. Nevertheless, although both towns increased their rates to supplement more 
workers, the resistance to this notion was strong and many indigent but “able” workers continued 
to be deprived of regular relief. Furthermore, transient workers from outside the community were 
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The common man, however, most likely experienced a conflicting 
mixture of fear, antagonism, and sympathy in thinking of the vagrant. 
Such conflicted feelings would have been inflected by the extent to which 
contemporaries actually saw themselves in such impoverished itinerants. 
A large percentage of householders did not pay poor rates but were not 
on poor relief (44% in Warwick in 1583, for instance; 43% in Boroughside, 
Southwark, in 1618; 50% in Aldenham, Hertfordshire, in the early sev- 
enteenth century).'” These unrelieved householders were able—but just 
able—to maintain their families in “normal” years. They generally came 
from the poorer trades (petty craftsmen, manual laborers, minor retailers, 
and the like). Whether we call these people “the poorest of the middling 
sorts,” “the low,” or just “the poor,” we can recognize that they consti- 
tuted the group just above those on parish relief and the vagrant, house- 
holders who were most prone to unemployment, multiple employment, 
desperate indigence, and mobility. Destabilizing poverty could unpre- 
dictably strike their families at any point in the “life cycle,” as Steven 
Hindle shows. In the parish of Aldenham, Herfordshire, Hindle finds, 
“the correlation of family constitution and poor law records suggests that 
of the sedentary families, thirty-five per cent were recorded as poor at 
some period during their marriage. Only fifty per cent of families were 
wealthy enough to be assessed for contributions to the parish poor 
rate. More significantly, different families appear to have been relieved 
or assessed in different phases of the life-cycle rather than one group of 


ruthlessly turned away. See Norwich Census of the Poor, 1570, ed. John F. Pound (Norfolk Record 
Society, vol. 40, 1971); John F. Pound, “An Elizabethan Census of the Poor: The Treatment of 
Vagrancy in Norwich, 1570-1580,” University of Birmingham Historical Journal, 8 (1962), 135—61, 
where he more clearly delimits the “success story” of Norwich; and Poor Relief in Elizabethan 
Ipswich ed. John Webb (Suffolk Records Society, IX, 1966). Slack sums up the general situation 
nationwide: “in the 17th century, as it became increasingly difficult to find masters to take on poor 
apprentices, as the number of the unemployed outgrew the facilities of the small workhouse, and 
as many in employment also came to require public alms to support their families, the burden on 
the poor-rate became unmanageable”; Poverty in Early-Stuart Salisbury, ed. Paul Slack (Wiltshire 
Record Society, Devizes, 1975), p. 4. Many houses of correction soon lapsed from workhouses 
into “penal colonies,” Beier adds, in Masterless Men, pp. 146-70. 

Official attacks (proclamations, statutes, roundups) against “vagrancy” thus proliferated. 
Although the vagrancy laws might appear to have softened as the sixteenth century progressed— 
as punishments shifted from ear-borings and death to (more typically) whippings—such 
“leniency” was in fact aimed at widening the punishing reach of the law (Archer, Pursuit of Stability, 
Pp. 244-45). 

15. Boulton, p. 115; Hindle, p. 131. 
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families always rich and another relatively poor.”'° Given the unexpected 
and intermittent nature of poverty’s embrace, one would expect that 
especially for this lowest sector of housed society, uneasy identification 
with the “vagrant” migrant/laboring poor could have been very strong. 


II 


This is where Thomas Harman, and the other pamphleteers who fol- 
lowed suit, stepped in. They capitalized on and assuaged such ambiva- 
lence by transforming the fact of a vagrant economy grounded on a shifting 
mass of itinerant labor into the fiction of role-playing rogues. Although 
the vagrant, laboring poor are everywhere evident in his tract, that is, 
Harman works hard to suppress their “fact.” The itinerant laborer at the 
hands of Harman becomes thinly disguised as a deceitful rogue. Instead 
of changing jobs or holding multiple jobs, such vagrants are imaged as 
donning disguises. But the itinerant laborer, and the unstable or “vagrant” 
economics he serves, continually peeks out from behind Harman’s 
role-playing masks.'” 

Harman repeatedly points to vagrant economics, for instance, in what 
he clearly sees as a disturbing insistence on the part of the various rogues 
he catalogues to sell the food they acquire through begging, stealing, or 
selling wares. If the Upright Man “be offered any meat or drink,” Harman 
says, “he utterly refuseth scornfully, and will naught but money” (my 


16. Hindle, p. 131. See also Tim Wales, “Poverty, Poor Relief, and the Life-Cycle: Some 
Evidence from Seventeenth-Century Norfolk,” in Land, Kinship and Life-Cycle, ed. R. H. Smith 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1984), pp. 351-404. I would like to thank Deborah Harkness for helping me 
think through the knotty problems of categorizing the poor and mobile. 

17. Craig Dionne offers a different and more solidly middle-class perspective on how rogue 
literature mirrored the boundary-breaking features of early modern economics. Specifically, he 
sees rogue pamphlets as playing out an ambivalent fantasy of unlicensed urban economics for a 
newly-emerging corporate hegemony: ““These pamphlets promoted an image of otherness that 
was on the surface inimical to the legal and economic practices of a new group of merchants and 
share-holders whose cultural affinities had yet to develop into a coherent form of class solidarity. 
At the same time, however, this image of outcast criminals who shared intense fraternal bonds with 
freedom from legal strictures provided a powerful fantasy for a group of business men and merch- 
ants whose own economic practices of investment and foreign trade maintained an ambivalent 
position in relation to the established medieval traditions of domestic production”; “Fashioning 
Outlaws: The Early Modern Rogue and Urban Culture,” in Rogues and Early Modern Literary Cul- 
ture: A Critical Anthology, ed. Craig Dionne and Steve Mentz (forthcoming). While I recognize the 
merits of Dionne’s approach and findings, I am less interested in the urban corporations who profited 
from the new economics than in the more mobile lowly workers who formed its unstable ground. 
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emphasis).'® Others, such as Palliards and their Morts, will travel separately 
and beg food as well as alms but “what they get, as bread, cheese, malt, 
and wool, they sell the same for ready money” (my emphasis, p. 125). The 
Abraham Man is of like mind: “These beg money; either when they come 
at Farmers’ houses they will demand Bacon, either cheese or wool, or 
anything that is worth money” (my emphasis, p. 125). Indeed, the Demander 
for Glimmer—one who feigns having been made destitute by fire—sounds 
very much like a pedlar with her pack of mostly foodstuffs that she trades 
for money (although pedlars did not as a rule carry perishables). She 
travels, Harman informs us, “walking with a wallet on her shoulders 
wherein she put the devotion of such as had no money to give her: that 
is to say, Malt, wool, bacon, bread, and cheese. And always, as the same 
was full, so was it ready money to her when she emptied the same, whereso- 
ever she travelled” (p. 134). In Harman’s view the fact that these vagrants 
beg for money or sell wares, especially food, for money proves them to 
be undeserving. The truly deserving poor would exist on a subsistence 
level and thus be forced to eat any food they acquired. They would not 
have the luxury to sell it. But the very fact of acquiring and selling food 
suggests that these vagrants are products of and participants in the new 
money market where money freely circulates along with goods and where 
value is transferable. Such a system of acquiring an income included in 
its ranks not only rogues but the laboring, vagrant poor who begged as 
well as worked and did accumulate some cash, if only in small amounts. 

Indications that the laboring, vagrant poor lurk behind Harman’s rogues 
is everywhere evident in his tract. We see them in the formerly employed 
life some rogues are said to have led before they became idle wanderers: 
one Abraham Man, for instance, was Lord Stourton’s man until the Lord 
was executed (p. 128); and Dells (virgin young women) “go abroad 
young,” often because of “some sharp mistress that they serve”—so they 
“do run away out of service” (p. 144). Most significantly, for all Harman’s 
determination to show such ex-workers as now turned roguishly idle, 
we also see them as laborers in the here and now. 

Priggers, for instance, “will also repair to gentlemen’s houses and ask 
their charity, and will offer their service. And, if you ask them what they 
can do, they will say that they can keep two or three Geldings, and wait 


18. Thomas Harman, A Caveat or Warening for Common Cursetors Vulgarely Called Vagabones, 
(1567/68 edition, modernized, with additions from subsequent editions included in the footnotes), 
ed. Arthur F. Kinney (Amherst, 1990), p. 117. Subsequent citations to Harman’s pamphlet will 
appear in the text of this essay. 
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upon a Gentleman” (p. 124). Interestingly, this claim is neither denied 
by Harman nor turned into an act of roguery. So too, Raffe Kyteley, 
although listed under “Rogues” in the appendix to Harman’s tract, is 
described thus: “A lusty and strong man, he runneth about the country 
to seek work, with a big boy his son carrying his tools as a dauber and 
plasterer, but little work serveth him” (p. 148). Does “little work serveth” 
Kyteley because he cannot work or because he will not work? Harman 
would appear to mean the latter, but the former meaning is more pro- 
minent given the rest of his description. Even Drunken Tinkers are 
grudgingly granted work by Harman: “Thus with picking and stealing, 
mingled with a little work for a color, they pass the time” (p. 133). 
Pedlars are most problematic: “These Swadders and peddlers be not all 
evil, but of an indifferent behavior. These stand in great awe of the up- 
right men, for they have often both wares and money of them. But foras- 
much as they seek gain unlawfully against the laws and statutes of this 
noble realm, they are well worthy to be registered among the number of 
vagabonds, and undoubtedly I have had some of them brought before 
me when I was a Commission of the Peace as malefactors for bribing and 
stealing. And now of late it is a great practice of the upright man, when 
he hath gotten a booty, to bestow the same upon a pack full of wares, and 
so goeth a time for his pleasure because he would live without suspicion” 
(pp. 133-34). In Harman’s mind, the problem with pedlars is that they 
are legally vagrant and therefore they must be in cahoots with rogues. 
But at the same time Harman recognizes their “indifferent behavior”— 
indeed, that they “be not all evil”’—so much so that their occupation 
could cast an aura of respectability on the Upright Man. Working for a 
time as a pedlar, the Upright Man could “live without suspicion.” 
Women are also vagrant laborers. The Walking Mort defensively 
affirms to Harman, “how should I live? None will take me into service. 
But I labor in harvest-time honestly” (p. 139). Most industriously, Bawdy- 
Baskets work in many of the new domestic trades. These latter women 
“go with baskets and Capcases on their arms, wherein they have laces, 
pins, needles, white inkle, and round silke girdles of colors. These will 
buy conyskins and steal linen clothes off of hedges. And for their trifles 
they will procure of maiden-servants, when their mistress or dame is out 
of the way, either some good piece of beef, bacon, or cheese that shall 
be worth twelvepence for twopence of their toys” (p. 137). Harman 
goes on to note that these women also casually “trade” themselves, as 
was common among women vagrants: “as they walk by the way, they 
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often gain some money with their instrument, by such as they suddenly 
meet withal.” So the trade in wares becomes, by the end of his com- 
mentary, a “trade” of “their lives in lewd, loathsome lechery” (p. 137). 
Moral condemnation translates into roguery all the multifarious ways 
these women are invested in the new domestic economy. But the 
women are clearly foremost transient workers, not rogues. 

The case of the Upright Man is one of the most telling. For a nasty 
rogue, he is quite a worker. Not only does he often “goeth a time” as a 
pedlar, as noted above, with “a pack full of wares . . . because he would 
live without suspicion” (pp. 133-34). He also takes on many other jobs, 
if only through a slip of the tongue or a printing error. Harman declares 
that “Of these ranging rabblement of rascals, some be serving-men, arti- 
ficers, and laboring men, traded up in husbandry” (my emphasis, p. 116). 
That is, they “are,” not “were,” practicers of these trades. Furthermore, 
Harman later again notes at length that some of these so-called rogues 
work honestly as wage-laborers: “And some of them useth this policy, 
that although they travel into all these shires abovesaid, yet will they have 
good credit, especially in one shire, where they work a month in a place 
or more, and will for that time behave themselves very honestly and 
painfully and may at any time for their good usage have work of them. 
And to these at a dead lift, or last refuge, they may safely repare unto and 
be welcome when, in other places, for a knack of knavery that they have 
played, they dare not tarry” (p. 118). “Rogue” in some places, “honest 
wage-laborer” in others. Does not this shift approximate the situation of 
the itinerant laborer who between jobs is legally vagrant—a rogue—but 
respectable when locally employed? 


III 


We might now return to our Counterfeit Crank, Jennings. When we 
first meet Jennings in the second edition of Harman’s work, he appears 
solely in the guise of one who has “the falling sickness” (p. 128), which 
Harman, with the help of his printer and his apprentices, determinedly 
exposes as counterfeit. In the fourth edition, the same story ends and starts 
up again on a new note of respectability: we are told Jennings “had both 
house and wife in the same parish” where he begged and thus profited 
from the money that Harman seized from him, which was distributed to 
the poor (p. 298). Harman proudly declares that his printer at length 
searched out Jennings’ habitation, “dwelling in Master Hill’s rents, 
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having a pretty house, well stuffed, with a fair joint-table, and a fair 
cupboard garnished with pewter, having an old ancient woman to his 
wife” (p. 299). The implication, of course, is that Jennings was in fact 
undeserving of poor relief; but then why would he have received it from 
the parish in which he lived? Indeed, pewter, as Woodbridge points out, 
was by no means a sign of affluence in the period, but was increasingly 
owned by the lower orders.” 

That Jennings might be “like” a poor householder worthy of relief is 
underscored by the other “disguises” he adopts: he appears “in mariner’s 
apparel” and as an unemployed hat maker. The latter is very realistically 
portrayed: “I came from Leicester to seek work,” Jennings tells the printer 
when confronted by him, “and I am a hat maker by my occupation, and 
all my money is spent; and if I could get money to pay for my lodging this 
night, I would seek work tomorrow amongst the hatters” (p. 298). This 
story is more than plausible, given the huge number of vagrants flooding 
London at the time in search of work and relief (on the order of some 
10,000 a year).”” And even though Harman takes pains to describe Jennings 
as exceedingly well-dressed in “a fair black frieze coat, a new pair of white 
hose, a fine felt hat on his head, [and] a shirt of Flanders work esteemed 
to be worth sixteen shillings,” it seems odd that Jennings would attire 
himself so lavishly if his goal on that occasion was, as Harman’s sentence 
concludes, “to beg” (p. 298). Harman is “embellishing” somewhere here. 

My point is not to discount all of Harman’s claims of roguery on the 
part of Jennings as pure invention. As Carroll notes, there is historical 
evidence that a person going by the name of Jennings alias “Blunt” was 
convicted of being in fact a Counterfeit Crank (and punished in like 
manner to that described by Harman). Carroll further finds that a “Nicholas 
Jennings” was also arrested and set free on bond in Harman’s home county, 
Kent.*' But even after acknowledging these “facts,” it would neverthe- 
less seem that the lines between role-playing rogue and vagrant laborer 
continually blur in Harman’s story. And the more Harman adds to the 
tale, the more confusing it all gets. 

Consider the woodcut that Harman placed in the chapter related 
to Jennings in the third and fourth editions of his book (p. 184 above). 
This illustration was accompanied by the following verse: 


19. Woodbridge, p. 78 n. 17. 

20. A. L. Beier and Roger Finlay, “Introduction” to The Making of the Metropolis, London, 1500— 
1700 (London, 1986), p. 9. 

21. Carroll, pp. 82-83. 
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These two pictures lively set out 
One body and soul, God send him more grace: 
This monstrous dissembler, a Crank all about. 
Uncomely coveting of each to embrace, 
Money or wares, as he made his race. 
And sometime a Mariner, and a serving man: 
Or else an artificer, as he would feign then. 
Such shifts he used, being well tried, 
Abandoning labor till he was espied. 
Condign punishment for his dissimulation 
He surely received with much exclamation.” 


“As the verse makes clear,” Jean-Christophe Agnew remarks, “only the 
faintest of lines separated the multiple by-employments of the rural 
outworker from the multiple impostures of the professional rogue.”” 
But, as we have seen, it was more than the rural outworker who was 
employed in such job diversity. It was the lower orders generally, 
including householders. 

Harman’s spelling of what has been modernized as “feign” in line 7 of 
his poem about Jennings underscores this mingling of pretend and for 
real. He spells it “faine” in the 1567—68 edition and “fayne” in the 1573 
edition, both of which renderings might mean “take to gladly” (OED), 
not “feign.” That is, one might be inclined to read the serial occupations 
of mariner, serving man, and artificer as jobs Jennings would be glad to 
have, not only as jobs he feigns. Agnew goes on to argue that “To the 
jaundiced Elizabethan eye, the casual laborer and the wandering rogue 
were virtually indistinguishable from the itinerant actor, so that few would 
have been entirely surprised when, in 1572, players themselves were placed 
under the force of the Vagabond Act.” But I wonder whether the reader- 
viewer might read not the professional actor but himself or herself in 
Jennings’ variously assumed work-roles. 


22. [have here taken and modernized the poem from Harman’s 1573 edition, sig. D2 (Kinney’s 
modernized edition, which I cite throughout my essay, does not reproduce either the woodcut or 
verse). My rendering mostly follows that of Judges, in his edition of Harman’s pamphlet, facing 
p. 90. Both picture and poem, it should be noted, were cribbed by the author of The Ground- 
worke of Conny-catching (1592). In the 1567-68 edition of Harman’s pamphlet, the illustration 
and verse are essentially the same as those in his 1573 edition. The one significant difference in 
the verse—the last word—is noted below. 

23. Jean-Christophe Agnew, Worlds Apart: The Market and the Theater in Anglo-American Thought, 
1550-1750 (Cambridge, Eng., 1986), p. 66. 

24. Agnew, p. 66. 
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The accompanying picture reinforces this possible reading of the verse. 
As Carroll observes, Jennings here appears “‘as two people, standing side 
by side as mirrored images”: “A upright man Nicolas Blunt,” whom 
Carroll describes as “extremely well-dressed” and “prosperous,” and “The 
counterfeit Cranke, Nicolas Genings,” who, Carroll notes, is “dressed in 
rags, the mud-blood visible on his face, almost precisely according to 
Harman’s description of him in the text.” “The two figures merge,” 
Carroll points out, “in the middle where the walking stick of ‘Blunt’ seems 
to pass through the hand, but behind the hat, of ‘Genings.’”” I’m not 
sure I see the figure on the left as “extremely well-dressed,” although he 
does look like someone from the middling ranks of society, such as the 
hatmaker Jennings claimed himself to be. He appears quite literally an 
“upright,” as in “respectable,” man—someone with whom the viewer 
might well identify. What then might such a viewer make of the merg- 
ing of the two figures at the center of the picture? I would argue that 
such merging suggests not how Jennings can “play” two roles, and thus 
(in Agnew’s reading) is equivalent to an actor; but rather, it illustrates 
how any respectable, hard-working citizen, and especially those of the 
lower and lower/middling ranks, can unexpectedly turn vagrant. 

Such a social and economic “declination,” which is the last word of 
the 1567-1568 verse accompanying the picture (translated in 1573 into 
the cry of “exclamation” in its stead), is undoubtably presented by Harman 
as deceitful role-playing because, as many critics have noted, Harman wants 
to picture the sturdy beggar as willfully idle, and hence morally depraved 
and punishable. This vision of rogues disguising themselves seized the 
imagination of Harman’s pamphleteering followers and also of the 
authorities. Kathleen Pories, Jodi Mikalachki, and Linda Woodbridge have 
shown that rogue pamphlets influenced the language of legislation against 
vagrants, such as the use of “rogue” in the 1572 statute.” I would take 
such influence even further and question whether some of the historical 


25. Carroll, pp. 79-80. 

26. Woodbridge, p. 4, and Kathleen Pories, “The Intersection of Poor Laws and Literature in 
the Sixteenth Century: Fictional and Factual Categories,” in Framing Elizabethan Fictions: Contem- 
porary Approaches to Early Modern Narrative Prose, ed. Constance C. Relihan (Kent, Ohio, 1996), 
p. 38, specifically note the adoption of the term “rogue” in official legislation after Harman’s influ- 
ential pamphlet. Jodi Mikalachki looks at the legal case of a female vagrant in the 1620s, in which 
the participants seem influenced by, or at least in dialogue with, Harman’s text; “Women’s 
Networks and the Female Vagrant: A Hard Case,” in Maids and Mistresses, Cousins and Queens: 
Women’s Alliances in Early Modern England, ed. Susan Frye and Karen Robertson (New York, 1999). 
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documents frequently cited for “evidence” and “facts” of vagrancy are 
not, in fact, Harmanesque fiction in historical guise. 


IV 


I have in mind the “facts” repeatedly cited by authorities of the period 
about respectable persons willfully “going over” to the “sweet” “liberty” 
of vagrancy, or of vagabonds pretending to be glassmen or servants of 
nobles, or of shoemakers or yeomen pretending to be gypsies, or gypsies 
pretending to be tinkers, pedlars or jugglers, and so on.” These “‘facts” 
so resemble the role-playing fictions of rogue pamphlets that the two 
become at times indistinguishable. We might take as an example the 
oft-quoted letter of 1596 by Edward Hext, a Somerset Justice, to Lord 
Burghley. Lamenting the inability to effect justice against the “Infynytt 
numbers of the wicked wandrynge Idle people of the land,” who 
“multyplye daylye to the vtter impoverysshinge of the poore husbondman 
that beareth the greatest burthern of all services,” Hext cites as one in- 
stance the problem that such “stout roages . . . wilbe present at every assise, 
Sessions, and assembly of Iustices and will so clothe them selves for that 
tyme as anye shold deame him to be an honest husbondman, So as noth- 
inge ys spoken, donne, or intended to be donne but they knowe it.””* 
According to Hext, poor honest husbandmen are done in by vagrants 
in disguise as poor honest husbandmen. But as with such disguising in 
Harman’s tract, and at the risk of sounding paranoiac—or rather of 
accusing the early modern authorities of cultural paranoia—might not 
the “guise” of honest husbandman be “real”? Given what we know of 


27. Edward Hext, in a letter of 1596 (discussed in more detail below), cited in Aydelotte, 
p. 171. Among those given to vagrant wandering, complains Hext, is the son of a gentleman, with 
inheritance (p. 171). Reported as pretending to be gypsies were gentlemen (Judges, p. xxiv), a 
shoemaker (Salgado, p. 154), and yeomen (McPeek, pp. 252ff). Officially responding to the 
perceived problem is “An Act for Punishment of Rogues, Vagabonds and Sturdy Beggars,” which 
expands the definition of rogues to include “all such persons not being Felons wandering and 
pretending to be Egyptians, or wandering in the Habit, Form or Attire of counterfeit Egyptians” 
(Statutes of the Realm, 39 Elizabeth c. 4). The latter wording leaves open the possibility that 
such rogues are pretending to be pretend gypsies! For more on this phenomenon, see Reynolds, 
pp. 23-63. Vagrants pretending to be legally sanctioned glassmen became such a problem that a 
statute under James I responded by making glassmen legally vagrant (Statutes of the Realm, 1 James 
c. 7). For vagrants pretending to be servants of nobles, see McPeek, p. 10, and for gypsies pretend- 
ing to be tinkers, etc. see Samuel Rid, The Art of Juggling or Legerdemain (1612), in Kinney, p. 266. 

28. Quoted in Aydelotte, pp. 168-73. 
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the workings of the period’s vagrant economy, might not an honest 
husbandman become, or even at one and the same time be, a transient 
wage-earner, and thus appear vagrant? What might seem a guise might 
in fact be a change or shift in occupation. This conjecture is further 
supported in Hext’s letter by his complaint that, unlike gypsies, stout 
vagrants are hard to detect because they do not travel “visibly in on [one] 
company.”~’ Rogues have a certain invisibility to them (as did the laboring 
poor). Ironically, such invisibility is made visible when it is re-imaged as 
a disguise. One cannot but wonder how much Hext was influenced by 
Harman’s similar rendering of the vagrant, laboring poor. Certainly his 
text ends with the familiar claim of Robert Greene, Thomas Dekker, 
and other rogue pamphleteers that he is writing to expose these ills 
although his life is thus endangered: “I will not leave yt unadvertysed 
thowghe I shold hazard my lyef by yt.”*’ By 1596, when Hext writes, 
such a heroic stance was a worn convention in rogue pamphlets. 

What is unnerving in Hext’s letter, for contemporaries as well as 
cultural historians, is the inability to distinguish between the invisible rogue 
and the invisible itinerant poor. Followers of Harman imitate his double- 
edged reaction to this problem in extreme forms: in their works vagrants 
are always adopting some kind of disguise or role and at the same time 
they imitate the hierarchical structures of society, especially of middle- 
class guilds. They have apprentices, laws, even their own hall where the 
craft members meet. In the process the “real” vagrant, laboring poor are 
reduced in these works to but a trace. 

But there is a medium where the vagrant and the culture of mobility 
gain a truer representation, and it is not, for the most part, in the drama 
of the period. For the theater, by virtue of its theatricality, reinforces 
the illusion promoted by rogue pamphlets that vagrants were rogues in 
disguise. If we are truly to see the mobile lower orders, we must instead 
look to more lowly street literature. I am here thinking of broadsides, 
such as The Town Crier (1590s), and especially ballads, such as Turner’s 
dish of Lentten Stuffe, or a Galymaufery (1612), which embraced the diverse 
labors of itinerant workers. Indeed, broadside ballads offer not only “re- 
alistic” representations of the vagrant, laboring poor but also undisguised 
voicings of their multiple role speculations (not role-playing) necessitated 
by shifting from job to job and place to place. Ballads allowed for a “no 


29. Aydelotte, p. 172. 
30. Aydelotte, p. 173. 
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cost” multifarious role speculation in the singing of the various parts, which 
was vicariously experienced by their audience in the very process of 
listening and, especially, singing along. Through these popular songs that 
were also ownable texts—the only works of the period that could really 
be afforded, and thus made their own, by the lower orders so prone to 
actual vagrancy—the voice of the vagrant subject becomes truly spacious. 
And if not always seen, it could be heard, undisguised. To such lowly street 
literature, not to rogue pamphlets or drama, we must turn if we are fully 
to inhabit the aesthetic space of the itinerant working poor. 
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